








BAD TASTE 
IN HIS MOUTH 


Dick was courting Jane. And though 

Jane claimed to be a church member, she 
didn’t seem to mind the fact that Dick 
smoked. 

But Jane’s dad minded. Tobacco! He 
couldn’t stand the filthy stuff! 

One night when Dick was over visiting 
Jane, Dad decided to act. 

“Dick,” he said, “I wish you’d stop your 
smoking. It’s a dirty, filthy habit.” 

“I’m sorry if it bothers you, sir,” said 
Dick respectfully, “but I enjoy smoking.” 

“Don’t you realize,” said Dad, “that the 
Bible says you shouldn’t smoke?” 

“Oh, come now,” said Dick doubtfully. 
“You don’t really mean it, do you?” 

“I most certainly do,” said Dad. “Ill 


























make a bargain with you. If I can show 
you that the Bible says you shouldn’t smoke, 
will you promise to quit?” 

“Well, I guess so,” Dick agreed. “But I 
don’t think you can.” 

Dad got a Bible and looked for his text. 
“Here it is,” he said. “1 Corinthians 3:17: 
‘If any man defile the temple of God, him 
shall God destroy; for the temple of God 
is holy, which temple ye are.’ That proves 
it: 

“But, er, why do you say that text mean 
you shouldn’t smoke?” asked Dick. 

“Of course it does,” said Dad. “Smoking 
is filthy, and it defiles your. body. Let’s 
pray about it.” 

“Come now,” Dick objected. “Let’s not 
pray. I don’t want to quit.” 

“Let’s pray anyway,” said Dad. “You 
kneel down there, and I’ll kneel here.” 

Dick couldn’t get out of it, so he knelt. 

Dad prayed. He asked God to help Dick 
realize the terrible things smoking was 
doing to him, and to help him to break the 
habit and leave tobacco alone. 

Dad closed the prayer and they stood up. 
Dick was grinning behind his hand, but 
felt it wouldn’t be polite to say out loud 
what he was thinking about poor old Dad. 

At last, he said Good night to Jane and 
went out to his car. First thing, he lit up 
a cigarette. But something was wrong. 

“What an awful taste,” he spluttered, 
spitting out the cigarette. He tried another 
one, but it tasted as bad as the first. He 
had several brands in his pocket, and tried 
them in order. But all tasted the same— 
awful. 

So he lit a cigar, and it tasted worse 
than the cigarettes. “Whatever has hap- 
pened?” he wondered. 

Then he remembered Dad’s prayer. “Did 
that have anything to do with it?” 

All this happened years ago. Today, Dick 
is sure it was Dad’s prayer that made 
the difference. For from that day to this, 
even the smell of smoke has given him a 
bad taste in his mouth. He has never 
smoked since. & 

Dick tells everyone he knows that he 
believes God calls smoking a filthy habit. 

And, oh, yes, Dick did marry Jane. 


Your friend, 


a Wrxerel 




















AN UNCLE ARTHUR STORY 








Birds in the Bedroom 


By ARTHUR S. MAXWELL 


OGER, Sid, and their little sister June 
lived in a quaint old house on the banks 

of a lovely stream. It was a beautiful place 
and the three children were the happiest 
youngsters for miles around. From sunup to 
sundown their shouts of joy and happy 
laughter mingled with the merry songs of 
hundreds of birds in the trees about them. 
One of the things they liked to do most 
was to build birdhouses and watch the rob- 


ins, sparrows, bluejays, and the rest squab- 
bling over who should live in them. 

Once Roger cut a hole in a gallon oil 
can and nailed it to a post to see what 
would happen. Imagine his surprise when 
a pair of beautiful yellow and black canar- 
ies took possession of it right away! 

Then one day all the fun was spoiled. 
The three children came down with the 

To page 19 


The two birds built their nest in the corner of the bedroom while the children watched. 
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Uncle Dennis’ 


By ENID SPARKS 


NCLE Dennis, did you ever have to 

baby-sit when you were a boy?” ques- 
tioned Harry. “Mom expects me to take care 
of Carol and Larry and I need to work on 
my midget racer.” 

“Yes, yes,’ answered Mr. Smith slowly, 
looking over the top of his glasses. “In those 
days we didn’t call it baby-sitting, though. 
We ‘looked after the children.’ And I know 
how you feel. Perhaps if I tell you some- 
thing that happened to me once you will 
feel a little different about taking care of 
your brother and sister. 

“It began the first time I saw a railroad 
steam engine. We drove in to Roseburg 
that day, and there sat that big black thing 
on the track with the engineer at the throt- 
tle. As he started it up and a white cloud 
billowed from the stack, I was fascinated 
in spite of my fright. How I'd love to con- 
trol power like that! Before it chugged off 
down the track, I had given the engine a 
careful once over, trying to remember all 
the essentials. 

“I came home tremendously excited, 
planning how I could make a steam engine 
for myself. I decided I'd start on it the next 
afternoon as soon as I got in from school. 

“But alas, when I came home from 
school Mother said, ‘Dennis, will you 
please look after Alice and Jack for a while 
so I can get some work done in the house? 
I have so much to do.’ 

“‘Oh, bother, I thought. ‘I wanted to 
make my steam engine. And I’m going to 
make it, too,’ I muttered. ‘Who cares what 
happens to Alice and Jack!’ 





Power Engine 








“I didn’t think there was any danger in 
what I was planning, or that either of the 
children might get hurt. 

“I didn’t have a thing to make the engine 
out of. But I wasn’t going to let that stop 
me. I began by taking one of Mother's 
common round tin cans with a lid that fas- 
tened on tight. I banged a six-penny nail 
through one end to make a hole for the 
steam to get out. 

“Next I built a fire box with bricks and 
set the can on it. After I had a good fire 
started, I filled the can two-thirds full of 
water and in a little while steam was shoot- 
ing out of the hole a foot in the air. Then 
I realized that all that good power wasn’t 
being used. What a waste! I must make 
some equipment for the steam to run. 

“I got some empty cotton spools from 
Mother's sewing basket and glued small 
pieces of wood to one of them. It looked like ( 
a paddle wheel when I got through and I 
set it in the stream of steam. How she did 
turn! 

“Then I thought, ‘If I had more steam, 
the wheel would go faster. Or, I could belt 
several spools to this one and use it as a ‘ 
power wheel.’ 

“It was real fun to see that power wheel 
pulling so many spools,.and by this time I 


had completely forgotten I was supposed Ay 
to be looking after Alice and Jack. I ker® a 








adding spools until I had too many and the 
machinery stalled. 
“Not to be stopped, I plugged up the 
hole, planning to open it again when the ae! 
pressure had built up. In a few minutes, I owt 
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was sure, my contraption would have plenty 
of power. 

“While I was waiting, I decided that I 
also needed a larger power wheel. I got 
busy at once making it, and forgot about the 
plug in the steam vent. 

“I had more trouble than I had expected 
making that power wheel, and all the time 
I was working on it, the steam pressure 
was building up in the tin can. Presently 
the can could stand no more. In one terrific 
explosion it blew to pieces, scattering little 
bits of metal, and scalding, steaming, boil- 
ing water in a thousand different directions. 

“Of course, it made a terrible noise, and 
Mother came flying to the scene. 

“What does this mean?’ she said, and 
there was a gleam in her eye I didn’t like. 

“I hung my head in shame. I had failed 
to talk my plans over with her before 
starting. 

““Don’t you know you could have burned 
Alice and Jack severely?’ she went on. 

There was nothing I could say. 

“‘And where are the children now?’ 
Mother asked next. 

“Tl don’t know, I mumbled. Then I 
heard them laughing. Fortunately, they had 
gone over to play on the sand pile. 

“"Alice and Jack, Mother called, ‘you’d 
better come indoors where I can watch 
you.’ 
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As Dennis was making the power wheel, he forgot the steam was building up in the tin can. Suddenly— 
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“‘Mother, I'll look after 
them, I said. ‘Honest, I 
will.’ 

“Tm sorry,’ said Mother. 
‘I left them in your care 
once, and instead of watch- 
ing them you made something that could 
have badly injured them, or even killed 
them. Apparently I can’t trust you.’ 

“I felt so ashamed I wished the ground 
would open up and let me drop through,” 
Uncle Dennis finished his story. 

“Did she ever trust you again?” Harry 
asked. 

“Yes,” Uncle Dennis replied. “I prom- 
ised I would take better care of them in the 
future, and finally she let me look after them 
again. I’m telling you, | was always more 
careful after that.” 

“Say!” exclaimed Harry. “That story gives 
me an idea. You know I’ve been having 
trouble with my midget racer. I can’t get 
the engine going. You must know a lot 
about motors. Would you help me?” 

“Well, now,” grinned Uncle Dennis. “I 
think maybe I'd like to do that—if you 
think I could. And since this won't be dan- 
gerous, why don’t we let Carol and Larry 
come and watch? They'll be so interested.” 

“Let’s go,” chorused the two smaller chil- 
dren as Uncle Dennis picked up his cap. 
To page 19 
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CHAPTER 3: A HELPFUL CLUE 





WHAT HAPPENED BEFORE: 


Marian went faithfully to church every Sunday, even 
though her parents thought it rather silly. The young 
minister, Preacher Bob, was a great inspiration to her, 
and she knew she ought to give her life to 

But she held back. When Marian was only twelve, 
Preacher Bob said he was going to be pastor of 
another church and asked her to teach the youth class 
after he was gone. The first morning was a terrible 
ordeal, but Preacher Bob was still there and he helped 
her through. “I must give my heart to God,” she 
thought, “‘before I shall ever be able to teach right.” 
But how to find her way to Christ she did not know. 


pe been hearing some nice things about 
your teaching,” Mrs. Perkins smiled as 
she put her arm around young Marian 
one Sunday after the girl had been teaching 
the youth class for several months. 

They walked away from church along a 
path scattered with fallen autumn leaves. 

“Thank you, Mrs. Perkins. I’m trying to 
do my best,” Marian said. 

“I've been praying for you, dear,” the 
adult teacher said, with the graciousness 
of years of experience in the church. 

“I do appreciate that, Mrs. Perkins.” 
Marian admired this dear old lady above 
everyone, now Preacher Bob had left, and 
she had often stopped in at her porch that 
summer. Together they had swung in the 
creaking porch swing as Mrs. Perkins had 
helped her map out the lesson for the 
coming week. 

“Say, won't you stop over at my house 
on the way home?” Mrs. Perkins suggested. 
“I've got something I want to show you. 
Maybe you would get some good from it. 
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It’s a free Bible correspondence course. I 
heard about it over the radio and sent for 
it. I thought maybe you and your class 
would like to study it. I’m not sure what 
church it comes from, but it sounds ortho- 
dox as far as I can tell.” 

Marian did not know exactly what “ortho- 
dox” was, but Preacher Bob had used the 
word a lot. Evidently it meant good sound 
religion. 

“I sure could use some help!” Marian 
exclaimed. “Most of those in the class are 
older than I, and they ask me some ques- 
tions I can’t answer, such as how the world 
came to be, and all that. I guess they learn 
something at school that is different from 
what the Bible says, and it mixes them up. 
There are some seniors in high school, 
you know. I wish they'd asked an older per- 
son to teach.” 

They were nearing the house now and 
Marian could see that Mrs. Perkins wanted 
her to step in for a while. “Say, why don’t 
you stay for dinner? We could telephone 
your mother. I’m here all alone and I'd love 
to have some company.” 

“Well, I guess I could if 1 asked Mother,” 
Marian responded, feeling it quite an honor 
to be asked as company by an older person, 
and her ideal, at that. 

“Now, I haven’t fixed anything fancy,” 
Mrs. Perkins went on to apologize. 

“Oh, that’s all right.” Marian tried to act 


grown-up. 























“Well, here we are. You go in and tele- 
phone her right now while I start dinner.” 
Marian crossed the living room to the 
telephone and told central her number. 
“Hello, Mother.” The conversation contin- 
ued and Marian put down the phone tri- 
umphantly, calling, “She says I can stay.” 

“Fine. Now, just make yourself at home. 
Wait, and I'll go find that lesson sheet I 
have around here. Maybe you can see what 
it is all about.” 

“Oh, good!” Marian spoke eagerly. 

Mrs. Perkins quickly found the sheet as 
though she had it all planned, and in fact, 
her, dinner preparations spoke to the same 
fact regardless of the modest apology. 

Marian read the title to the first lesson, 
“Who Made This World and the People 
in It?” and called as she ran to the kitchen, 
“Why, this is the very thing I’ve been 
wanting to know!” 

The girl perched herself on a kitchen 
stool and started reading it to herself, inter- 
spersed with exclamations. “I like this! The 
answers all come from the Bible. It must 
be true!” 

“You may have that lesson to take home, 
and then if your mother agrees you can send 
for the rest of the lessons to the Voice 
of Prophecy, Box 55, Los Angeles, Cali- 


fornia.” 





“Sure, I see it right on the 
back. That will be easy. I 
think she'll let me because 
she is proud of my being 
asked to teach and thinks I 
can become a good teacher.” 

“Now, be sure to tell her it’s all free,” 
Mrs. Perkins added. 

“Yes, but I'd like to send something for 
it. It must cost a lot to print these lessons 
and have teachers look at them,” Marian 
spoke thoughtfully. 

“Well, it would be nice if you would 
like to send an offering sometimes. They 
do have a great work and it no doubt does 
cost a good deal,” the older lady replied. 

“The questions don’t look too hard,” 
Marian observed ‘as she turned over the 
sheet. 

“I think you'll learn a lot to pass on to 
the class, and it'll help you become more 
spiritual yourself.” 

“That is what has been bothering me all 
this time, Mrs. Perkins. That was why I 
was reluctant to take the class in the first 
place. I haven’t found Christ. I am not 
a Christian.” 

“You aren't!” Mrs. Perkins exclaimed. 
“Why, I thought you surely were. Of 
course, you have never said much about it.” 
Marian was very thoughtful as she 





Marian held the Bible correspondence lesson in her hand as she came running into Mrs. 


Perkins’ kitchen. “Why, this is the very thing I’ve been wanting to know,” she exclaimed. 






































MOTHER’S PIES 


By NATHANIEL KRUM 


| cannot tell you that | was 
A perfect boy when young, 
But as a lively, normal boy 
1 had some wholesome fun. 


My mother was a splendid cook, 
And my! how she could bake; 

Her pies were simply marvelous 
And so, too, was her cake. 


One day, as | remember well, 
She baked a lot of pies, 

And placed them on the pantry shelf 
Away from youthful eyes. 


And just that very afternoon 
My mother went away, 

And very soon her prowling son 
Was making a survey. 


| hurried through the pantry door 
And climbed upon a stool, 

And started eating apple pies 
Against my mother's rule. 





| ate and ate and ate and ate 
Those apples more and more, 

Until familiar footsteps brought 
Me bounding to the floor. 


| scampered out behind a bush 
That stood beside our house; 

And soon began to be afraid, 
And creepy as a mouse. 


Then Mother called, for she had come, 
And said, "My little man, 

I saw you eating from the shelf, 
And also when you ran. 


“Look here, my boy, this pie is gone. 
My children I'll not spoil!" 

And then | got my medicine— 
A switch and castor oil! 


And so | learned my lesson well, 
Through sorrow born of pain— 

That disobedience never pays, 
But leaves an ugly stain! 











propped her chin in her hand and leaned 
on the kitchen counter. “I should have 
given my heart to Jesus a long time ago. 
It seems after Preacher Bob left, this min- 
ister hasn't said much about that in his 
preaching.” 

“I know,” Mrs. Perkins agreed sadly. 

“Preacher Bob was always giving the in- 
vitation and I put it off, and now with the 
new minister I almost forget about what 
I lack, although I don’t get a great deal of 
enjoyment from religion as Preacher Bob 
said one did. He had such a wonderful 
time being a Christian, always smiling and 
doing good to everyone.” 

“I'm glad I suggested these studies to 
you, then. I had no idea you had never been 
born again, but just offered them to help 
you teach.” 

“Thanks so much, Mrs. Perkins, for talk- 
ing to me,” Marian spoke in a gush of emo- 
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tion that had been stored up for so long. 
“It is so good to have one who understands 
to talk to. I wanted to tell Preacher Bob 
when he asked me to take the class, but he 
always cut me off and had no idea I meant 
to say this.” 

“I’m sure he could have helped you if 
he’d only known,” Mrs. Perkins added, set- 
ting the bowl of mashed potatoes on the 
table. “Come and sit down and let's eat.” 

Mrs. Perkins asked the blessing and 
prayed tenderly for Marian. “Dear Lord, 
help our dear girl to find Thee as her Sav- 
iour and give her this abundant life she is 
searching for. Bless the church and the min- 
ister. May his heart be rekindled with Thy 
love and yearning for souls. May he lead the 
youth to Thee. We ask in Thy name, and for 
Thy sake. Amen.” 

The prayer closed. “Here, help yourself 

To page 20 
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By BERT 


N A CERTAIN classroom two boys always 

schemed to sit together. They were 
“skip-it” readers. Neither of them could read 
well, but one could read a little better than 
the other. He would whisper to the first 
boy and help him on some of the more 
difficult words. 

The lesson to be read aloud one day had 
in it the sentence, “George Washington was 
the father of his country.” 

Boy One started out in a good strong 
voice. “George ” But he didn’t know the 
next word and nudged Boy Two who whis- 
pered, “Washington.” 

Boy One went on. “Washington was 
the ” But he didn’t know the next word, 
and again nudged Boy Two, who whispered, 
“father.” 

Boy One proceeded. “Father of his 
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George Guess, the Indian, was no 
“skip-it.” He invented an alphabet. 
The giant redwoods are called 
sequoias after his Indian name. 
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SKIP-ITS 


* RHOADS 


But was stalled again and nudged Boy Two. 
But Boy Two didn’t know this word, either, 
and whispered, “Skip-it!” 

Boy One read loud and clear for his 
teacher. “George Washington was the 
father of his skip-it!” 

Skip-it boys and girls, like these two, 
get nowhere very fast. If they work in the 
garden they skip the weeds that are hard to 
pull. If they wash dishes they skip the pots 
and pans because they need extra cleaning. 
If they mop or sweep they skip the corners. 

And when these skip-it youngsters grow 
older they don’t really grow up—they are 
still babies, only bigger ones. They expect 
Daddy and Mamma to wait on them hand 
and foot just as they did when they were 
younger babies. 

George Guess, whose mother was a 
Cherokee Indian and whose father was a 
white man, lived among the Indians of his 
mother’s tribe. While the other Indian boys 
hunted and fished they let their mothers 
care for the gardens and the cattle and the 
horses. 

But George was different. He liked to 
help his mother in the hard work. There 
were no schools for George, and he was 
quite an old boy before he learned that the 
white man could put his words on paper. 
The Indians could not do that, for they had 
no written language. George thought this 
putting of words on paper was like catch- 
ing wild animals and taming them in cages. 
Could he learn to read and write the white 
man’s language? 

George was not the boy to do his work 
in a careless, lazy way, skipping over or 
around the hard problems of life. He stud- 
ied the white man’s language till he could 
write it well. To page 21 
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RRR!” grumbled Jack. “It’s cold, and 

it's only the middle of March, and 
who's interested in summer camp this 
soon?” 

“Don’t you see?” said Albert. “If we are 
going to be able to go swimming and boat- 
ing and do crafts and all the other things 
at summer camp, we ought to start saving 
our money now!” 

“Well, maybe you're right,” Jack admitted 
reluctantly. “But I wish summer would 
hurry up and get here.” 

“That's exactly what it’s going to do,” 
Albert answered. “It’s going to be here be- 
fore you can say ‘Jack Robinson.’ And you 
know what?” 

“No. What?” 
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“I've started saving my money already. 
I have a little box in my drawer in my bed- 
room, and every time I have a dime or a 
quarter I put it in.” 

“You always were an early bird,’ said 
Jack. 

“It pays off,” said Albert. “Did you see 
those pictures in this week’s JUNIOR 
GUIDE? They show some of the things the 
Kansas Juniors did camping last year, sleep- 
ing in tents, campfire at night, cooking out- 
doors. Why, even washing dishes looked as 
if you could enjoy it. I'm telling you, I 
am going to save my money so I can get in 
on all that fun.” 

“Sounds good,” said Jack. “But right now 
I'm cold. Brrr!” 

















Splashing around in that cool, cool water is going to be mighty 
refreshing, come the middle of July, or a hot spell in August! 


PHOTOS BY E. E. HAGEN AND E. S. REILE 


Who said nobody liked washing dishes? Look at the girl on this 
end! Everything's fun at summer camp! Be sure you're there! 


Even Mother’s food can’t taste 
much better than a breakfast 
that’s cooked outdoors at camp. 


“Oh, set the campfire burning!” 
Stay-at-homes miss many happy 
times that only campers know. 

















peace and jumping and whooping, 
the natives burst into their New Guinea 
village. They were fighters coming home, 
and the women and children ran screaming 
in all directions and the grunting of pigs 
added to the deafening din. 

Pushing them aside if they happened to 
get in their path, the mad-eyed, filthy black 
men made for the center of the village where 
a man even more wild-eyed than they was 
waiting—the witch doctor. In a cloud of dust, 
they halted before him. “Victory!” someone 
shouted, holding up a bloodstained spear. 
A hundred others joined the shout and a 
dozen more bloodstained spears were raised. 
Quickly the witch doctor called. And at his 
voice, the beat of drums commenced. A devil 
dance had begun that was to last far into 
the night. 

Suddenly one of the dancers slipped out 
of the circle, and limped wearily away, his 
face covered with blood. Karva had been 
wounded, and badly. In New Guinea tribal 
fights, the warriors aim for one another's 
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The transforming of 


eyes, and Karva had been hit, the spear 
cutting a great gash in his cheek, nose, and 
forehead, barely missing his eye. And so 
the wounded man stumbled to his hut curs- 
ing and swearing, his face contorted with 
pain and hatred. 
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~ ah The heathen crowded around, astonished at the a 
happy face. “He isn't ugly any more,” they whisp 


UGLY KARVA 
® ® 


By KEITH MOXON 


It was many weeks before he recovered. 
Treated by the ignorant and unhygienic 
methods of the witch doctors, Karva’s face 
healed in such a drawn and twisted way 
that he could hardly be recognized as the 
same man. Little children fled at the sight 


hed at the appearance of Karva’s 
” they whispered, in amazement. 


































of his frightening fea- 
tures, and his compan- 
ions taunted him, call- 
ing him “the ugly one.” 
All of which served to 
make his nature uglier 
still, and woe betide the 
man that met him in 
combat. 

A gang of the village 
lads, led by Prina, were 
always enraging him 
with their taunts. “Yah! 
Ugly One! Old Crooked 
Nose!”’ they would 
chant. When he would 
give chase, they would 
run off quickly on nim- 
ble feet, laughing at his 
vexation. Karva always 
had his eyes open for 
them, and sometimes 
they were caught un- 
awares and received a 
stinging slap on the 
head, plus a volley of 
abuse. 

One day Karva was 
greatly amazed. He met 
two of these boys who 
were brothers, Timi and 
Jimara, walking along 
one of the jungle paths 








near the village. He fully expected them 
to taunt him as usual, then dart off into 
the jungle. Instead, they came right up to 
him, spoke kindly to him, and even gave 
him some of the fruit they were carrying. 
Karva was speechless, and when they had 
gone, he stood looking after them, blinking 
in astonishment. What had come over the 
boys? A few days later he found out. 

The word spread rapidly among the tribe 
that some white devils had come to live 
down in the valley, led by a powerful witch 
doctor who was casting spells over the peo- 
ple, using a shining book and magic pictures 
that showed the faces of people long dead. 
And there were some in their own village 
who had been affected. Tafiti and his two 
sons, Timi and Jimara, had been bewitched, 
and were casting aside the traditions of their 
fathers. Look at their teeth getting white! 
They no longer chewed the betel nut that 
stained their teeth yellow, for the white 
man had bewitched them into thinking that 
it was wrong to do so. 

So that was it! These lads, who had once 
given him no peace, had been bewitched 
by the white witch doctor. A strange curi- 
osity took possession of Karva. Under some 
pretense, he walked through the jungle to 
where Tafiti and his family lived, so that 
he might observe them at a closer range. 
Again he was astonished. Instead of the low, 
dilapidated, squalid hut that once had been 
there, there was now a neat structure built 
up off the ground, with a fence around it. 
And then Karva noticed that there were 
no pigs in the house as there were in other 
houses of the village. Could it be that the 
fence was to keep them out? 
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Heard in a Carpenter Shop 


By ETHEL RAY PAGE 
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like me,” said the a. I . “And like me,” said the (_ 
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. “Don’t grate on others’ nerves,” said the ae 


their way,” said the oT 
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line,” remarked the f--= . “Tie your hopes to something stable,” warned the ” 


“Screw up your courage,” said the —s————Ct==) . “Turn your difficulties into victories,” added 


the eg===pD . “Carve your own destiny,” said the > EP “pnd know when it’s 


time to go,” hinted the Curl as it opened the door. 
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As he stood gazing at the transformed 
dwelling, the two young men came out of the 
house, and catching sight of Karva, hailed 
him with friendliness. “Come with us, Karva. 
We are going down to the river.” 

Karva agreed, and on the way through 
the jungle took the opportunity to ask about 
the white devils down in the valley, and 
the shining book and the magic pictures. 
Timi and Jimara told him soberly that it 
was true. “And does he cast spells on you 
with the shining book, and the magic pic- 
tures?” 

“Oh, no,” said the lads. “He looks at little 
dots and lines in the shining book, and tells 
us a wonderful story about the great God 
of Heaven. Then he picks up a magic pic- 
ture, and there is everything he has been 
talking about, and all in beautiful colors!” 

By now the group had reached the river. 
The two lads proceeded to wash themselves 
in the rushing waters. Karva watched, aston- 
ished again. He had noticed that these two 
seemed to have a different smell coming 
from them, and now he knew why. They 
were clean. And how strange the smell was. 
All his life he had been surrounded with 
the awful stench of rancid pig grease and 
body filth, and now to be with two of his 
own tribe with clean skins—well—they 
smelled odd! 
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To the two boys who had been touched 
by the gospel, Karva smelled more than 
odd, and in their hearts was confirmed anew 
the fact that in following Jesus they were 
following a better way. However, they con- 
tinued to speak kindly to this ugly man, 
remembering that they themselves had 
smelled exactly as he but a short time before. 

“I think I should like to see this white 
witch doctor,” said Karva. “Do you suppose 
that he would let me see the shining book 
that talks, and the magic pictures?” Then 
his face grew dark with suspicion again. 
“But perhaps he would laugh at my ugly 
face, and chase me away!” 

“No, no, Karva. Many who have been 
wounded in tribal fights come to him, and 
he cures many of them, using wonderful 
medicines and devices such as we have never 
seen. No one is ever turned away or laughed 
at. He says that the Great Master on Top 
pays no attention to the number of orna- 
ments a man wears, or to the color of his 
skin. He says that the Great Master on Top 
looks inside a man to see what he is like, 
into his heart. No, Karva, you will not be 
laughed at. The white man will be very kind 
to you. Come with us tomorrow and hear 
the stories.” 

Yielding to the kindly invitation, Karva 

To page 16 
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THE BULLDOG— 


Fighter of Angry Bulls 


By MYRON FULLER 


) ing lord of Stamford laughed. Standing 
on the walls of his castle, he had been 
watching two bulls fighting in the castle 
meadow. Now a pack of dogs, belonging 
to the town butchers, had run into the 
meadow and attacked the bulls and was 
chasing one of them through the town. 

So pleased was the lord of Stamford, 
William Earl Warren by name, “that he 
gave the castle meadow where the bulls’ 
combat began, for a common to the butch- 
ers of the town, after the first grass was 
mowed, on condition that they should find 
a mad bull on a day six weeks before 
Christmas for the continuance of that sport 
forever.” 





ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR 


It seems that the earl got his wish, for 
the cruel sport became popular and con- 
tinued for five hundred years. 

A special breed of dogs was developed. 
Courage and ferocity were their only quali- 
fications. Their appearance was in no way 
important, for beauty of form was not de- 
sirable. Using a long line of fighting dogs, 
breeders finally arrived at the ultimate in 
the bulldog, a dog of such ferocity and 
extraordinary courage that he seemed to be 
insensible to pain. This was the bulldog of 
the sporting days in old England. 

In 1835 Parliament passed a law making 
dog fighting illegal, and total extinction 
seemed to be the fate of this famous breed. 
A group of English dog lovers, not wanting 
to see this happen to such a fine breed, 
took upon themselves the task of preserving 
this dog. By scientific and selective breed- 
ing, they produced in a few generations 
one of the most remarkable changes in 
character ever achieved; for the English 
bulldog of today retains all the fine quali- 
ties of the courageous fighting dog of old 
England without any of his undesirable, 
vicious character. 

There have been many famous bulldogs. 
This is the story of one of the most famous 
of all: 

One day in the summer of 1889, a group 
of college students from Yale University's 
Sheffield Scientific School were out for an 
afternoon stroll. As they passed the open 
door of the blacksmith shop, they stopped 
to watch the smith over his flaming forge. 
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Out of the smoky blackness of the shop 
came a huge English bulldog, covered with 
grime and soot. 

With his great head, underslung jaw, 
and ferocious scowl, he was a fearsome 
sight, swaggering out of the shadows, bow- 
legged, rolling sidewise as he came. 

But there was one thing that contradicted 
all his apparent viciousness. A stubby tail 
was wagging in friendly greeting. 

The young men stopped and made 
friends with him. One of them, Andy 
Graves, was so impressed that he bought 
the friendly monster from the smith and 
took him home. 

Surprisingly, a pure white animal emer- 
ged from the bath, and his new master, 
partly in jest and partly to compensate for 
his natural ugliness, named him “Handsome 
Dan.” 

Since his master was a Yale athlete, Hand- 
some Dan began attending all the football 
games, where he watched intently from the 
sidelines, growling fiercely at the opposing 
team. He was accepted as the Yale mascot 
and symbol, a title he held during his long 
and celebrated lifetime. 

While in England with his master he 
died. Instead of a burial, his body was given 
to a famous taxidermist. After the work 
of mounting was completed, he was pre- 
sented to Yale University, where he now 
stands in the trophy room, scowling fiercely. 
Today Handsome Dan the sixth rules in 
his place. 


Ugly Karva 
From page 14 


the next day accompanied the boys up and 
down the path that wound through the green 
jungle, over plaited-vine footbridges, and 
past grass-hut villages. Finally they came 
out into a little clearing, toward the center 
of which was a grass hut nearly completed, 
and a number of other buildings in the 
process of being built. A group of natives 
were already there before them, and others 
were arriving continually. Outside the door 
of the hut were a white man and a white 
woman, both bending over a man sitting 
in a rough chair. The white man was clothed 
European style in white shirt and shorts, 
and the woman wore a white dress, and a 
flowing white veil over her head and hanging 
down her back. Among all the black skins, 
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they shone like stars on a moonless night. 

Approaching with his companions, Karva 
could see that the white man was removing 
a decayed tooth from the man in the chair. 
Soon it was out, and then a man with a sore 
place received the white man’s attention. 
Meanwhile, a sick baby was cared for by 
the white lady, and so it went on. Beside 
the house was a great tub of water, and 
nearly everyone that was treated was taken 
there first to have some part of his body 
washed and scrubbed with a white, frothy 
substance, which Karva later found out vi 
soap. 

Continually the missionary would tell the 
people that the Big Master on Top wanted 
them to be clean, not only on the outside, 
but on the inside. He said that the dirt and 
grease on the outside could be washed off 
in the tub, but only the Big Master on Top, 
Jesus, could wash a man’s heart. 

When all the sick people had been treated, 
the missionary asked everybody to sit down, 
and then began what Karva had come to see. 
Holding up his closed Bible so that the 
embossed gold on the edges of the leaves 
shone in the light of the sun, the missionary 
told his hearers that he held the shining 
book of God’s word—"talk belong God.” 
He spoke in pidgin English, the only sort 
of universal language among the many 
New Guinea tribes, and Karva listened open- 
mouthed to the story of the prodigal son, 
and gasped with everybody else when the 
missionary’s wife held up the Picture Roll 
(the magic pictures), showing the prodigal 
son falling at the feet of his father. 

“It is a living picture!” gasped Karva. 
“Why the very people themselves are there!” 

After the little gospel meeting was over, 
Karva realized that something had happened 
to him. With all his heart he wanted to stay 
and hear more. And stay he did. The mis- 
sionary wanted helpers to build his houses, 
and Karva became a native carpenter. He 
wove palm leaf panels, dug holes for the 
great supporting posts, and even learned 
the art of using the white man’s hamme 

Beginning and ending each day’s wo 
was the /otw, or worship time. This the 
missionary always conducted himself, using 
his Picture Roll, and teaching the natives 
the simple gospel songs. Always the mission- 
ary prayed—and those prayers! More than 
once Karva thought that he spoke to his 
God more as to a friend than as to a God. 
How wonderful to think that there was a 
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God who wanted to be a friend to you. All 
the gods Karva had ever known were con- 
stantly angry with humans, and had to be 
bribed in order to keep them from venting 
their displeasure on you. The missionary 
prayed for each of the native boys by name. 
The first time he mentioned Karva’s name, 
the native was profoundly impressed. It was 
true then what Timi and Jimara had said. 
The missionary was interested in all who 
came. And here he was drawing Karva 
nder the eyes of the Great God Himself. 
hat was he saying? 

“And I ask a special blessing upon Karva, 
dear Lord Jesus. Help him to realize that to 
Thee his heart is more important than his 
face. His face can be ugly, but his heart 
can be beautiful and strong and manly. And 
help him to come to Thee, and be among 
those that shall be with Thee in the new 
earth, for there the ugy marks will be for- 
ever gone from his face. Thou wilt make 
him whole again 

Before the houses were finished, Karva 
knew many portions of Scripture by memory, 
and could sing a number of choruses. A 
great hungering had been kindled in his 
heart, and the morning and evening /Jotu 
were the choicest parts of the day to him. 
He hung on every word that the white 
man uttered. And true to the promise that 
“he that hungereth and thirsteth after right- 
eousness shall be filled,” so one day Karva 
stood, with a number of others, in the little 
house lotu (church), to signify that he 
wanted to become a follower of Jesus. 

How they all rejoiced! Karva was a won- 
derful trophy of grace. His change while 
at the mission station had been truly amaz- 
ing. From a surly, suspicious, rude, and 
dirty savage, Karva had been transformed 
into a wellspring of good humor and kind- 
ness. And he was clean, too. Every day he 
went with a number of others to wash in the 
waters of a flowing stream nearby. 

It was a sad day when the buildings 
were finished. Not all could stay on, although 





Ye would have liked to. They must return 


o their tribes. “Pass on to your friends the 
good news that you have heard here,” the 
missionary told them. The prospect of re- 
turning to the place he had left was not 
pleasant to Karva. With regretful Good-bys, 
he set out for his village. 

A day later, Karva was nearly home. 
Many thoughts were occupying his mind. 
What would he say when the people asked 





One Doesn't Belong 


By LOIS SNELLING 


In each of the following statements one of the 
three words in parentheses should not be there. 
Underline the wrong word. 

1. Of Jacob’s twelve sons, three were named 
(Simeon, Abel, Judah). (Gen. 35:23.) 

2. Among the women who went to Jesus’ tomb 
on Sunday morning were (Mary Magdalene, Salome, 
Rhoda). (Mark 16:1.) 

3. Jesus chose as His disciples (John, Matthew, 
Stephen). (Matt. 10:2-4.) 

4. Among the sinful cities that Abraham saw 
destroyed were (Nineveh, Gomorrah, Sodom). (Gen. 
19:28.) 

5. Jesus went to preach at (Rome, Jerusalem, Jeri- 
cho). 

6. The books written by Solomon are (Ecclesiastes, 
Proverbs, Revelation). 
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him where he had been? What would they 
say, and do, when they knew he was a Chris- 
tian? Would they kill him if he did not join 
in the devil dances? Many times Karva 
raised his eyes to heaven and asked for 
help to “stay along God.” 

Through the trees Karva saw his village. 
A strange revulsion came over him as he 
looked with new eyes on his home. How 
dirty, how untidy everything was. Must he 
really live like that again? No, he would 
build a new house the same as Timi and 
Jimara had done. 

And then Karva’s heart quailed within 
him. Down the pathway toward him were 
coming 2 group of lads, gazing with great 
curiosity at him. It was Prina and his friends! 
Karva waited for the first stone to be flung 
and the old taunts, “The Ugly One,” “Old 
Crooked Nose.” Closer and closer they came 
and then Prina and Karva were facing each 
other, the rest gathering around. Nervous 
though he was, Karva smiled, and spoke a 
kindly greeting to the lads. 

“It is Karva,” said Prina, peering close 
to Karva’s face. “You have the cut on your 
face.” 
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~ MOHANRAJ, A HIGH. 
_ CASTE BOY OF INDIA, 


A mission story of a young 
boy who made his decision 
- to follow Christ. You feel 

_ that you are there with Mo- 
hanraj, facing the prob- 
lems that he faces. Al- 
though he is forced to leave 
his home and face many 
hardships, this young boy 
of India faithfully meets 
his tests. 
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BRUSH VALLEY ADVENTURE, 


Bruce Dardon finds that life 
in the small rural community 
to which his family moves is 
much different from what he 
is used to. As the only Sev- 
enth-day Adventist in the’ 
small country school, he 
meets some problems that 
are faced by many young 
people across the nation. 
You will be inspired by 
Bruce’s example. 


SEEING AMERICA WITH 
RALPH AND RUTH, 
by Elton A. Jones 


| $3.75 
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Imagine! An opportunity to tour the entire 
United States—and even take a side jaunt 
into Canada. That’s what you can do in this 
book which highlights the interesting spots 
of our country. You will learn many inter- 
esting facts as you visit points of national 
and denominational interest with Ralph and 
Ruth. 
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Karva could only nod. 

“But you're not ugly any more!” gasped 
one of the others. 

And now it was Karva’s turn to be aston- 
ished. His eyes opened wide, and his jaw 
dropped. 

“Not ugly?” 

“And your teeth are white, and your body 
is washed and clean,” said another lad. 

“You're a Christian,” growled Prina. 

Karva nodded, and attempted to pass. The 

ds fell back on either side, and let him walk 

owly through and continue on his way. 

There was silence among the lads as Karva 
walked away. “He didn’t get angry at us 
when he saw us,” said one, breaking the 
silence. “He smiled at us,” said another. 
“And he’s not ugly any more,” said someone 
again. 

It was true. The man walking away from 
them down the path was a miracle of grace, 
even in his body. Clad in a clean lava lava, 
with the layer of pig fat and dirt washed off 
his body, it was hard to recognize him as 
the one the lads had so often tormented. The 
once twisted and ugly face was now vastly 
different, for the real cause of his ugliness 
was the anger and malice and hatred of his 
old life, added to the yellow stains of the 
betel nut on his teeth, and the eyes bloodshot 
from the native beer. Karva had allowed 
Christ to clean him up inside, and with 
anger, malice, hatred, and bad habits gone, 
the scars of war were the only things left. 
Somehow the expression of joy and peace 
on Karva’s face, and the frequent smile 
found so often there, had composed even 
that scar in such a way that his face had lost 
its hideous ugliness. 

Karva did not need to shout aloud that 
he was a Christian. His face proclaimed it 
wherever he went, and soon the whole vil- 
lage was talking about the man who was 
no longer ugly. The witch doctors attempted 
to show that it was a spell that the white 
man had put on Karva, but day by day the 
village folk watched Karva and many decided 

at if this was a spell, they wanted that spell 
‘oo. Someone was always coming to Karva 
and asking him how he had lost his ugliness. 
Of course, they were told about the mission, 
about the Shining Book, and the magic pic- 
tures, and most of all, about the Man of 
the Book, the Master Jesus. 

Karva could only marvel at all this. 
Amazed, he saw a large number of his tribe 
accept the gospel largely because of the 


change that had come into his life and fea- 
tures. Soon a little church was built near the 
village, and Karva became one of the elders. 
Each Sabbath his smiling face was there, 
a perpetual reminder to his fellows of the 
wonderful change that had been wrought 
in his life when Jesus came into his heart. 

Sometimes Karva preached in the little 
church. The tongue that once had hurled 
harsh words and savage oaths at his tormen- 
tors, now spoke quietly of the love of God. 
But he did not need to speak when he stood 
before the congregation. Just the sight of 
that happy, beautiful man was sermon 
enough. 


Uncle Dennis’ Power Engine 
From page 5 


“Uncle Dennis, you're a lifesaver,” ex- 
claimed Harry, holding the door open for 
the happy group. 

“Glad I’m good for something,” chuckled 
Uncle Dennis, and they ran for the garage 
to tune up the little racer. 





Birds in the Bedroom 
From page 3 


measles, one after the other. First June, 
then Sid, and finally Roger. Mamma put 
them all to bed in the same room to save 
work. But worst of all she kept the blind 
down all day lest the light should hurt their 
eyes. So they couldn't see anything that was 
going on outside, or even watch their 
birdhouse. 

It was a sad time for everybody, even 
though Mamma did her best to keep them 
all happy in one way or another. But by and 
by Mamma had read every storybook in the 
house, and had told every story she had ever 
heard. What to do next to amuse them she 
did not know. 

Roger, Sid, and June soon became tired 
of being in bed, and wanted to get up and 
play in the garden again. But Mamma said 
they mustn't, or they might get worse. So 
they lay in bed and grumbled and grum- 
bled and grumbled, just like most people do 
when they are beginning to get better from 
an illness. 

Then one day, just when Mamma _ had 
finished the last story, and couldn’t think of 
anything else to say or do to please her rest- 
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less patients, an unexpected visitor arrived. 

He came in, uninvited, through the front 
door. But he didn’t walk in. He flew in. 
And he perched on the dressing table in 
the bedroom where the three sick children 
were lying. 

The funny thing was, he didn’t take 
any notice of Roger, Sid, and June, but only 
of the other bird he thought he saw in the 
mirror. And then what a fight there was! 
He flew at the mirror, pecking at it and 
banging his wings against it, until he fell 
on the dressing table, tired out. A moment 
later, however, he was up and fighting 
again. 

The children needed no one to read them 
any stories now. They had plenty to inter- 
est them. And more was to come. For all 
of a sudden, to their great surprise, another 
bird flew into their bedroom and perched 
on the dressing table beside the first one. 
At this, the first bird started to fight the bird 
in the mirror again, even more furiously 
than before. At last, quite exhausted, it 
dropped on the table and looked feebly at 
its mate. 

Which one spied the straw first I don’t 
know. But one of them did. There was only 
a little of it, and it was on the top shelf in 
a corner cupboard. But first one bird saw it, 
then the other, and in less time than it 
takes to tell they were both up there busily 
building a nest! 

You can guess how happy the children 
were now, and how pleased they were that 
they had been so friendly to the birds in 
the garden, and made them birdhouses! 

Day after day those two birds flew in 
and out of the children’s bedroom as if it 
belonged to them. They never seemed to 
notice them, and they certainly weren't 
bothered by the fact that they all had mea- 
sles. 

Then one day Roger climbed up to the 
top shelf and let out a yell. 

“Eggs!” he cried. “Four of them. We'll 
soon have some baby birds hatched in 
our bedroom!” 

And he was right. Before the last of the 
three children was over the measles, and 
up and about again, four tiny heads and 
four wide-open mouths appeared over the 
edge of the shelf. 

It was too funny for words, and Roger, 
Sid, and June watched by the hour as the 
father bird and the mother bird fed their 
hungry babies. 
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Later came the first flying lessons, with 
the three children in grandstand seats, 
looking on. And then at last the sad day 
arrived when the nest was forsaken, the 
birds had flown away, and the fun was over. 

If you were to meet Roger, Sid, and June 
today, and ask them about the time they 
had the measles, all they would remember 
would be about the little feathered friends 
who came to stay with them and turned 


their sorrow into joy. 





Marian’s Search 
From page 8 


and don’t be bashful,” Mrs. Perkins said, 
graciously passing Marian a dish of peas. 

At the table the conversation was about 
Marian’s family. “I so wish Mother and Dad 
would get interested in the church,” 
Marian said wistfully. 

“I want to find the Lord as my Saviour 
and then | will pray for them,’ Marian 
continued. “But I must not put it off longer 
myself.” 

“That's right.” 

Marian added, “I don’t know why I put it 
off.” 

“Guess it’s the old devil who tells us we 
are good enough,” the older woman spoke. 

“Is that it?” Marian asked. 

“That and your own will. Jesus never 
comes into our hearts until we open the 
door. You've seen the picture of Christ 
knocking at a door, which is supposed to 
be your heart’s door. Well, He is a polite 
guest and never enters unbidden.” 

“Oh, I see,’ Marian said thoughtfully. 
“That’s what Bob said too.” 

“Pray and ask Him into your heart and 
ask forgiveness for your sins,” Mrs. Perkins 
spoke tenderly. 

The dinner ended with sponge cake 
and jelly. “My, this is pretty!” Marian said 
as she dug her spoon into the dessert. The 
conversation about salvation was becoming 


a bit too much. She needed time to think. ' 


“Yes, I like jelly and I thought you 
would too,” said Mrs. Perkins. 

“Oh, so you did think of asking me to 
come for dinner,” Marian grinned. 

“Caught me, didn’t you?” Mrs. Perkins’ 
eyes twinkled as she spoke. “Oh, well.” 

“I'd better go on home after I help you 
with the dishes,” Marian said. “Mother and 
Dad haven't seen me since this morning and 





they say they don’t see much of me now— 
me going to school and all.” Marian was ob- 
viously trying to excuse herself grace- 
fully. 

Mrs. Perkins, wise to the ways of girls 
on the border of decision, said, “Oh, run 
along. Don’t bother with these few dishes 
if you think you should be getting home.” 

Marian looked up appreciatively. “I wish 
my mother understood the way you do.” 

“She could if she had Jesus in her heart 

7 help her,” was the soft and kind reply. 
I shall pray for your parents and for you, 
my dear. Say, don’t forget the lesson sheet.” 

“Oh, no, I don’t want to forget that!” 
Marian said. And, going out the door she 
called back, “And thanks for the fine din- 
ner. 

She felt she was on her way to finding 
what she was looking for, at last. 





Skip-Its 
From page 9 


Grown to manhood, he acquired some 
wealth as a trader. The gold and silver coins 
he got from his sales he made into orna- 
ments, and sold them to the Indians. He 
stamped his name, George Guess, on each 
ornament, and soon jewelry with his name 
became a sign of excellence. 

The Cherokee Indians still needed a 
written language, and George was now ready 
to make it for them. Many years he worked 
hard, but at last he had an alphabet of 
eighty-five letters. He made them into 
words and everywhere men praised him. 

Soon there were presses printing books 
in the Cherokee language. And George 
Guess went about among his people teach- 
ing them to read. He probably had some 
skip-it readers, too. Most teachers have 
them. Wouldn't it have been interesting 
to hear some of them read in the Cherokee 
language, “George Washington was the 
father of his skip-it” and see what 


2 r Guess would do about it? 




















FIND A PEN PAL HERE 


If you want pen pals, write to some of these boys 
and girls. They will be glad to get a letter from you 


Mack Hensley, age 10. 403 E. Atlee, Stockton 4, 
California, U.S.A. Rocks, old coins, biking, swim- 
ming. 

Shirley Pillsbury, age 11. 
Palmetto, Florida, U.S.A. Dolls, foreign money. 

Sue Bacon, age 12. 4136 Yosemite Way, Los 
Angeles 65, California, U.S.A. Horseback riding, 
horse pictures, post cards. 

Mildred Lehmann, age 13. Box 400, Rosthern, 
Saskatchewan, Canada. Stamps, autograph verse col- 
lecting, reading, riding horses. 


Joanne Maitland, age 11. 384 Van Horne Street, 


Route 2, Box 416, 


Sudbury, Ontario, Canada, Piano, shells, reading, 
skating, swimming. 

Caroline Ann Currie, age 11. 474 35th N.E., 
Seattle 5, Washington, U.S.A. Cooking, sewing, 


stamps. 


Johnnie Ruth Dorsey, age 10. Route 4, Ringgold, 
Georgia, U.S.A. Reading. 

Loretta Jayne Mountain, 1117 East Morris Avenue, 
Modesto, California, U.S.A. Handwork, piano, flute, 
cooking. 

Terry Lee Morris, age 9. Route 2, Fredonia, Kansas, 
U.S.A. Stamps. 

Patsy Durden, age 16. P.O. Box 77, Newbury Park 
Academy, Newbury Park, California, U.S.A. 

Nancy Cecil, age 11. Box 79, Church Hill, Mary- 
land, U.S.A. Roller skating, piano, reading, swim- 
ming. 

Ruben Javellana, age 15. West Visayan Academy, 
Box 502, Iloilo City, Philippines. Skating, reading, 
biking, stamps. 

Rocky Balogun, age 15. 35 Binuyo Street, Lagos, 
Nigeria, West Africa. Swimming, riding horses, table 
tennis. 








COVER PICTURE by Merrim, from Monk- 
meyer. Story illustrations not otherwise cred- 
ited are by John Gourley. 
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II-BEHOLD YOUR GOD 





Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 





(MARCH 24) 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


READ THE LESSON TEXT: Isaiah 40:1-5, 10- 
15, 26-31. 

LEARN THE MEMORY VERSE: “O Jerusalem, 
that bringest good tidings, lift up thy voice with 
strength; lift ic up, be not afraid; say unto the 
cities of Judah, Behold your God!” (Isaiah 40: 
9). 

READ THE GUIDING THOUGHT. 


Guiding Thought 


“Have you ever seen the great Western desert?” 
asked someone. “Oh yes,” came the reply. “We 
have crossed it many times by different routes.” 
They thought they knew the desert—until one 
evening when they saw a film on life in the 
desert. As they watched the humor and drama and 
romance in the lives of kangaroo rats, tarantulas, 
fierce peccaries, poisonous rattlesnakes, and the 
rest of its teeming creatures to say nothing of the 
wonder of the opening of a night-blooming cereus 
—they realized that they knew very little about 
the desert. The film had brought to view things 
of whose existence they had never dreamed in 
their hasty journey across the desert. So with our 
knowledge of Christ, we must take time to see 
Him in all His beauty, to see every angle of the 
“many-sided Christ.” In the fortieth chapter of 
Isaiah, the prophet shows some of these sides— 
the great Comforter, the Ruler, the Judge, the 
Shepherd, the All-wise One, the Creator, the 
Upholder. 

SUNDAY 


The Mighty Ruler 


1. Find Isaiah 40:9, 10. What command did 
God give to Jerusalem through the prophet 
Isaiah? 

2. Read verse 3. In Isaiah’s description of 
Christ, the ruler whom he wants us to behold, 
what voice did he say would be heard crying 
out a message of preparation for His first coming 
to the earth? 

3. Find Matthew 3:3. When was this proph- 
ecy of a voice in the wilderness fulfilled? 

4. Find Isaiah 40:4. What preparation was 
to be made for Christ the Lord? 

NoTE.—"‘Anciently, when a king journeyed 
through the less frequented parts of his domin- 
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ion, a company of men was sent ahead of the 
royal chariot to level the steep places and to fill 
up the hollows, that the king might travel in 
safety and without hindrance. This custom is 
employed by the prophet to illustrate the work of 
the gospel. ‘Every valley shall be exalted, and 
every mountain and hill shall be made low.’ 
When the Spirit of God, with its marvelous 
awakening power, touches the soul, it abases 
human pride. Worldly pleasure and position and 
power are seen to be worthless.” —The Desire of 
Ages, p. 135. 


‘ ~ further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
04. 
MONDAY 


The Good Shepherd 


5. Find Isaiah 40:11. Christ is a King, ruling 
over His people with a strong hand; yet how 
tenderly does He care for them? 

6. Find John 10:11, 14, 15. What does Christ 
call Himself? What proof does He give of His 
right to be called a shepherd? 


NoTE.—'‘As the shepherd leads his flock over 
the rocky hills, through forest and wild ravines, 
to grassy nooks by the riverside; as he watches 
them on the mountains through the lonely night, 
shielding from robbers, caring tenderly for the 
sickly and feeble, his life comes to be one with 
theirs. A strong and tender attachment unites 
him to the objects of his care. However large the 
flock, the shepherd knows every sheep. Every 
one has its name, and responds to the name at the 
shepherd's call. . . . 

“Jesus knows us individually, and is touched 
with the feeling of our infirmities. He knows us 
all by name.”—The Desire of Ages, p. 479. 


‘ For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
80. 
TUESDAY 


The All-wise One 


7. Find Isaiah 40:12. Next Isaiah presents 
Jesus as the Omniscient One—the One who 
knows everything. What facts about this earth 
does no one know but the Creator? 

8. Read verses 13, 14. What questions does 
Isaiah ask to show that Christ’s wisdom and 
knowledge are so great that none are able to 
teach Him? 











i 
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NOTE.—'"God is the source of all wisdom. He 
is infinitely wise and just and good. Apart from 
Christ, the wisest men that ever lived cannot com- 
prehend Him... . 

“If men could see for a moment beyond the 
range of finite vision, if they could catch a 
glimpse of the Eternal, every mouth would be 
stopped in its boasting. Men living in this little 
atom of a world are finite; God has unnumbered 
worlds that are obedient to His laws, and are 
conducted with reference to His glory.”—Coun- 
sels to Parents and Teachers, p. 66 


For further reading: Education, p. 169, par. 1. 
WEDNESDAY 


The Creator of All 


9. Find Isaiah 40:25, 26. How does Isaiah 
call our attention to Christ’s work as Creator? 

10. Read verse 22. How vast is the work of 
our Creator’s hand? 


NOTE.—"God would have us study the works 
of infinity, and from this study learn to love 
and reverence and obey Him. The heavens and 
the earth with their treasures are to teach the 
lessons of God’s love and care and power. 

“God calls upon His creatures to turn their 
attention from the confusion and _ perplexity 
around them, and admire His handiwork. As we 
study His works, angels from heaven will be by 
our side, to enlighten our minds, and guard 
them from Satan’s deceptions.’—Counsels to 
Parents and Teachers, pp. 456, 457. 


Though powerful enough to destroy the world in a 






THURSDAY 
Our Strength and Upholder 


11. Find Isaiah 40:28. What does Isaiah say 
about the strength and power of our Creator? 

12. Read verses 29-31. How does God share 
that power with the creatures He has made? 
What promise is made to those that wait upon 
the Lord? 

13. Find Matthew 11:28-30. In what words 
did Christ, on one occasion when He was with 
His disciples, remind them that He is the source 
of strength and refreshing? 


NOTE.—"The yoke is placed upon the oxen 
to aid them in drawing the load, to lighten the 
burden. So with the yoke of Christ when our will 
is swallowed up in the will of God, and we use 
His gifts to bless others, we shall find life's 
burden light. He who walks in the way of God's 
commandments is walking in company with 
Christ, and in His love the heart is at rest.’—The 
Desire of Ages, p. 331. 


FRIDAY 


One writer has called Jesus, “the many-sided 
Christ.” How many sides can you find in this 
chapter? These verses will help you: Fill in the 
missing letters: 

Verse 1: C ae 

Verse 10: R_1_r 

Verse 11: S h d 

Verse 13: The A -w.s.O e. 

Verse 28: The C ¢ 

Verse 29: The R ct. 

Can you add to the list? 


moment, God treats us as gently as a shepherd. 


ZABATERI, ARTIST 


LANDMARKS OF HISTORY—3 


REVIEW PICTURES 


JOHN TRUMBELL, ARTIST 


Aaugiug “egether 


EN had been hanged for less. It is no 
wonder that some feared to sign their 
names to the proposal. 

For this was treason, sedition. Call it 
anything you please. Insurrection. Revo- 
lution. 

The leaders of the American Colonies were 
proposing to sign a paper telling the King 
of England that they wouldn’t obey him 
any more. And the King of England didn’t 
like being told he wasn't going to be 
obeyed! 

But men with brave hearts came forward 
quickly. John Hancock, president of the 
meeting, signed first, making his name so 
large that King George would be sure to 
see it. 

Others followed. Soon it was Benjamin 
Franklin’s turn. He picked up the pen, 
dipped it in the inkwell, and turned sol- 
emnly to the men who hadn't made up 
their minds. “Gentlemen,” he said slowly, 
“We must all hang together or assuredly we 
shall all hang separately.” Then he turned 
again to the paper and signed his name, 
ending with a large and fancy flourish. 
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The delegates from New York still held 
back. Several days later they talked it over 
and decided to sign. Seven men never did 
sign. And one man waited seven years. 

But enough men signed—on August 2, 
1776—that the declaration became effective 
—a declaration that “these United Colonies 
are, and of Right ought to be, Free and Inde- 
pendent States.” 

Of course, King George wasn’t happy 
about it. And there was war for seven years. 
But the colonists hung together, and won 
their independence. 

Signing the Declaration of Independence 
was one of the greatest landmarks of his- 
tory, for it was the birthday of the United 
States of America. Since then that little baby 
has become a large and powerful nation 
Under its protection, the Word of God is 
being carried to all parts of the world, pre- 
paring the way for Jesus to return. 

And, fortunately, in the 180 years since 
that quarrel, England and America have be- 
come friends again. Often, when danger 
has threatened, they have hung together, 
helping each other in many times of need. 








